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Typhoid: Its Nature, Cause and 
Prevention. 


Rapio TaLtkK No. 12. 

Typhoid fever is an acute bacterial 
disease which attacks the membrane lin- 
ing the small intestine. The temperature 
of the body which normally is ninety- 
eight and one-half degrees Fahrenheit 
may rise to one hundred and five degrees 
or more when attacked by this disease, 
and the illness continues over several 


weeks leaving the body in a greatly 
weakened and emaciated condition. The 
disease is caused by the germ known as 
the bacillus typhosus which seen under 
the microscope, is a short rod- shaped 
germ rounded at the ends often growing 
into long threads. 

The common source of the germ is con- 
taminated water or milk supplies which 
may have become polluted with filth or 
sewage. It may be communicated by 
the common house fly or by soiled hands 
in handling food. This emphasizes the 
importance of clean hands and the poten- 
tial danger. from flies. It is also of 
great importance that you be particu- 
larly careful that the water you drink 
has not been exposed to sewage con- 
tamination. Suspected water should be 
boiled or disinfected with iodine tinc- 
ture as stated in a previous radio talk. 

Another valuable preventative is anti- 
typhoid vaccine.. This vaecine is simply 
a mixture jn. salt ‘water of..dead typhoid 


germs which - have - been:: cultivated and} 


killed in the laboratory. Whén'this mix 
ture is injected in small amounts into 


your body, your body reacts to the 
presence of the dead germs much as 


‘you would react to the actual infection, 


and your body cells produce anti-bodies 
or protective bodies without causing the 
serious typhoid illness. In other words, 
the resistant or protective mechanism of 
your body reacts just as it would if it 
were being attacked by live typhoid 


germs, although in fact it is only dead 


harmless germs that have been injected. 
These anti-bodies which the cells of 


your body have been stimulated to form, 


protect you from a possible attack of 
the actual disease so that even though 
you are exposed by drinking contam- 
inated water, you will not take the dis- 
ease while the protection lasts, which 
usually is about two years. Three i injec- 
tions constitute the course of treatment, 
given a week or ten days apart. 

Every physician is familiar with the 
use of this vaccine which was used to 
protect millions of soldiers, nurses and 
others during the recent World War. 
In fact, the use of anti-typhoid vaccine 
has practically eliminated typhoid from 
army camps all over the civilized world. 
The United States Government requires 
every man enlisting in the Army and 
Navy and the Marine Corps, to be vac- 
cinated against typhoid, also against 
smallpox. This is to protect the indi- 


vidual and those in contact with cases. 


and prevents the spread of these highly 
communicable diseases. 


After’ all, yourself ‘is the only. person you 


can by no possibility ‘get. away. from in this 
life, and, may be, in another.—Rudyard 


Kipling. 
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Communicable Diseases 


of Childhood. 


The following is an excerpt from a 
talk made by Dr. Allen F. Gillihan, State 


District Health Officer, before the Cali-| 


fornia Conference of Social Work at 
Long Beach on May 29, 1924. 


“Social service workers are interested 
in keeping the family unit together, in 
preventing economic loss, and one can 
not be in social service work very long 
before he quickly realizes that the cause 
of the disruption of a family mit, the 


real beginning of a thing which spells 


poverty in the end, is illness. A vicious 
circle—illness breeds poverty, and 
poverty breeds illness. The entrance to 
this circle is gained most frequently 
through the doorways of communicable 
disease. We first go through a doorway 
labelled diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, 
or whooping cough. These are the door- 
ways most frequently used. When ‘we 
find the doorways of measles and whoop- 
ing cough are used we find another door- 
way we must go through—tuberculosis. 


These doorways all have doors and keys.| 


I advocate shutting these doors, lock- 
ing them and throwing the keys away. 
To use another example, social service 
work is like the leak at the bung hole 
and the leak at the spigot. You are 
interested in the stopping of the leak of 
economic loss through illness, and you 
are looking only at the spigot, whereas | 
am trying to draw your attention to the 
leak at the bung, a much greater leak 
than the spigot leak can ever be. If 
your duty is preventing and correcting 
the leak at the spigot, all the more it is 
your duty to prevent the leak at the 
bung. In other words your duty as 
social workers is the elimination of com- 
municable diseases. You say you are 
not health officers, and this is their 
work. Very true. But frequently one can 


do a great deal more by seeing that a. 


thing is done than by actually doing it. 
The health officer’s duty under the law 
is, to eliminate communicable diseases. 
Do you know where his authority is, 
and what his duties are? It is your duty 
to find out, and it is your duty to see that 
he does these. Do I hear an echo of 


some health officer saying, “I can not 


control whooping cough or measles” and 
an echo of an echo, “too much like hard 
work?” I say the communicable diseases 
are controllable, and because a thing is 
dificult to accomplish is no reason for 
not doing it. There comes to mind yel- 
low fever and malaria and the Panama 
Canal Zone. Yes, these were almost un- 
surmountable difficulties, still we had 


Gorgas, and the canal was built.” 


Sanitation. 


~ Ronald Ross, the discoverer of the 
relationship of the mosquito to malaria, 
describes in his Memoirs—( Dutton. New 
York, 1923) the awful sanitary condi- 
tions of the native habitations at_ his 
station in India—Buftigalore—where 
cholera had made its appearance. He 
says: 

“Great is Sanitation—the greatest 
work, except discovery, I think, that a 
man can do. Here is a city seething with 
filth and disease. What is the use of 
preaching high moralities, philosophies, 
policies, and arts to people who dwell in 
these appalling slums—sometimes whole 


families of them. crowded into one cell, 


mixed with cattle, vermin, and ordure? 
Your job, Sanitation, is plain! You 
must wipe away those slums, that filth, 
these diseases. You shall work in the 
darkness while others sleep. None shall 
know of your labour, no one shall thank 
you, you shall die forgotten. The great 
ones of the earth shall despise you, shall 
hamper you, shall even punish you. The 
lofty rulers of the world shall not deign 
even to look at you; but shall prate of 
gods and virtues, liberties and laws, and 
shall busy themselves pouring the wine 
of wealth from one vessel into another, 
drinking much by the way, and spilling 
more! But you, O Cleanser, shall always 
be a Pariah. Fret not, however; for 
these dying children shall live, and some 
day this hideous slum shall become a city 
of gardens, and it is you who will have 
done it. 

We shall reach the higher civilization, 
not by any of the politicians’ shibboleths, 
methods of government, manners of vot- 
ing, liberty, self-determination, and the 
rest, all of which have failed—but first 
bv the scientfic ordering of cities until 
they are fit for men of the higher civili- 


‘zation to dwell in. We must begin by 


being Cleansers. I find the following 
two stanzas in my notebooks: 
“Ascend,” the Prelate cries, 
‘From Men to Angels.” “Then, 
First learn,’ the Sage replies, 
“To grow from Apes to Men.” 
and also 
We cry, “God, make us Kings, 
Poets or .Prophets here!” 
The scornful answer rings, 
“First be My Scavenger.” 


G 


Every state should provide pure water for 
its people.—<Aristotle. 


<3 


Did you ever have the measles, and if so 
how many?—Artemus Ward. 


Rough, vigorous pastimes are _ excellent 
things for the nation, for they promote manli- 
ness.—Roosevelt. | 
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Food Value of Dried Fruits. 
Rapio. No. 13. 


Hundreds of thousand of tons of our 
most valuable food products are now 
ripening on California vines and fruit 
trees. The brilliant July sunshine is 
developing sugar underneath the rich 
red, yellow and purple skins of our 
deciduous fruits—sugar in its most 
easily digested and assimilated form. 


Since sugar is one of the most important | 


factors in producing muscular energy 
for the body, the high nutritional value 
of these fruits, particularly in their dried 
form, should be appreciated. The salts, 
organic acids and vitamines found in 
‘these fruits also have hygienic and 
medicinal value and the mineral ingre- 
dients are most important. 

Apples, figs, apricots, raisins, pears, 
peaches and prunes are all wholesome 
foods which build body tissue and yield 
energy. They are of importance in body 
building and in’ the maintenance of 
health. Eaten fresh from trees and 
vines these fruits are particularly deli- 
cious. When properly canned, preserved 
or dried their delicious flavors may be 
enjoyed long after they have ripened. 
Furthermore, their worth as body 
builders and energy producers is not 
impaired in the processes of canning, 
preserving or drying. The average 
housewife can not provide easily the 
high temperatures that are necessary 
for safe canning in the home but the 
addition of large quantities of sugar 
inakes the preserving process quite safe. 
\Vherever there is sufficient sunshine or 
artificial heat available the drying of 
fruits for winter use is easily and safely 
accomplished. The University of Calli- 
fornia supplies full information regard- 
ing fruit drying in the home. It is with 
the nutritional value of dried fruits that 
this talk is concerned and the farsighted 
household provider will make plans now 
to secure a supply of dried fruits for 
use during the winter months. 

The humble prune, subject of board- 
inghouse jests and army ridicule is one 
of the most valuable of our dried fruits 
and, if properly cooked, has a most 
delicious flavor, quite unlike that of any 
other fruit. Raisins, too, have great 
nutritional value and probably come into 
¢reater use than any other dried fruit. 
Prunes, raisins and apples are particu- 
larly high i in sugar content, and, accord- 
ing to nutrition experts, these fruits 
form an ideal portion of the diet. 

Dried apricots and pears can be 
cooked so that their flavor is almost 
equal to that of the fresh fruit. Dried 


as confections. 


sanitation. 


Actually, they are food 
products of high nutritional value. The 
present time, when most of these valu- 
able fruit products are ripening, is the 
proper time to consider their value, par- 
ticularly in their dried form, as body 
builders and health regulators, of the 
highest order. They fulfill a worthy 
purpose in the maintenance of good 


health. 
Health—City and Country. 


Country air is better than city air. But 
city sanitation is better than country 
To get more pure air: into 
the lungs of city dwellers, and to extend 
to the open country the kind of sanita- 
tion and health that has been developed 


|in the city is the goal of preventive 


medicine today. 

People can get along with an inferior 
air supply. But the lack of proper sani- 
tation in the rural places is responsible, 
according to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, for such dread diseases as hook- 


worm, malaria and typhoid. Health 
conditions: in the average American 


countryside are deplorable. 


As ‘we remember them, the army reports. 
bore out this general survey of public 


health in the United States. The soldier 
from city or town. was. found to have 


greater immunity against disease, and 


greater resistance to.it, than the man 
from rural places. 

However, the ideal to be sought by 
preventive medicine is the one we have 
stated in the first paragraph. The 
countryside still feeds the cities and 
towns with men. The country-bred boy 
makes good in the city. He brings a 
fresh viewpoint to city life and a certain 
green confidence that attempts the im- 
possible and wins. 


If the debilitating effects of city life 


are to be met by a virile stock from the 
country, the country must have adequate 
measures looking toward public health. 
That is why the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which spent $8,431,075 in public health 
and medical education in 1923, devoted 
most of this money to the improvement 
of health in rural parts. 

In spite of the fact that we are by 
heritage an agricultural and cattle-rais- 
ing people, we have adapted ourselves 
rather well to the life of a congested 
community. With the aid of city doctors 
and organized city health measures, we 
have ,given the city child an advantage 
over the country child in spite of the 
traditions of ruddy health that surround 
the latter. 

But the country lad deserves a better 
deal than he is now getting. And to this 


end public health agencies are turning 


figs and dates are too often used merely their attention—San Francisco Journal. 
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MORBIDITY.* 
Diphtheria. 


149 cases of diphtheria have been reported, 
as follows: Los Angeles 52, Oakland 16, San 


Francisco 12, Long Beach 7, Gridley 8, Los 


Angeles County 8, Sacramento 8, Manteca l, 
Fresno County 2, Berkeley 2, San Bernardino 
1, Tehama County 1, Modesto 1, Stanislaus 
County 1, Alameda 2, Butte County 1, Kern 


County 1, San Mateo 3, Santa Clara County 4, 


El Monte 1, San Gabriel 1, Huntington Park 
1, Whittier 1, Merced 1, Fullerton 1, Alameda 
County 1, San Joaquin County 1, Riverside 1, 
San Jose 1, Madera County 2, Marysville 1, 


- Pasadena 3, Santa Barbara 1, Redondo 1. 


Measles. 


120 cases of measles have been reported, as 
follows: Los Angeles 39, Los Angeles County 


14, Long Beach 6, Tracy 5, Sacramento 5,]| 
Manhattan Beach 5, Corona 5, Riverside 


County 1, San Francisco 2, Oakland 2, Mon- 
rovia 4, San Bernardino 1, Monterey County 1, 
Stockton 1, Burbank 1, Salinas 1, Avalon 1, 
Merced County 1, Pasadena 1, San Bernardino 
County 2, Santa Barbara 3, San Leandro 1, 
Anaheim 1, Berkeley 3, Santa Monica 3, 
Culver City 1, Whittier 3, Redondo 1, Haw- 
thorne 1,. Huntington Park 1, Santa Clara 
County 2, Colfax 1, Chino 1. 


Scarlet Fever. 


54 cases of scarlet fever have béen reported, 
as follows: Los Angeles 17, Tulare County 1, 
Long Beach 1, Sacramento 2, San Francisco 
4, Riverside 1, Pomona 1, San Bernardino 1, 
Chico 1, Orange County 2, Santa Ana 1, Los 
Angeles County 3, Santa Clara County 1, 
Fresno County 1, Merced County 1, San Jose 
2, Santa Barbara 4, San Bernardino County 1, 
Biggs 1, Burbank 4, Napa 1, Santa Monica 1, 
Fresno 1, Glendale 1. 


Smallpox. 


88 cases of smallpox have been reported, as 
follows: Los Angeles 28, Los Angeles County 
22, Burbank 7, Long Beach 6, Fresno County 
5, Huntington Park 6, Santa Monica 2, San 
Bernardino County 2, Oxnard 1, San Bernar- 
dino 2, Pacific Grove 1, Redondo 1, Anaheim 
3, Lassen County 2. 


Typhoid Fever. 


20 cases of typhoid fever have been re- 
ported, as follows: Oakland 1, San Joaquin 
County 1, Sacramento County 1, Benicia 1, 
Merced County 3, San Bernardino County 2, 
Roseville 1, Yolo County 1, Ventura County 1, 
Orange County 1, Contra Costa County 1, Los 
Angeles 3, Los Angeles County 1, Riverside 
County 1, California 1. | 


Whooping Cough. 


65 cases of whooping cough have been re- 
ported, as follows: Los Angeles 37, Berkeley 
6, Los Angeles County 4, San Luis Obispo 
County 1, Long Beach 4, Alameda 1, Pasadena 
3, Santa Ana 2, Taft 1, Pomona 1, Torrance 
1, Fullerton 3, Fresno County 1. 


Cerebrospinal Meningitis. 

2 cases of cerebrospinal meningitis have been 
reported, as follows: Orange County 1, Paso 
Robles 1. 
Leprosy. 

Los Angeles reported one case of leprosy. 


Poliomyelitis. 
Stockton reported one case of poliomyelitis. 


Epidemic Encephalitis. 


San Francisco reported one case of epidemic 
encephalitis. 


*From reports received on July 14th and 
15th for week ending July 12th. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS. 


1924 1923 
| Week ending geht Week ending Hor 
DISEASES ending ending 
July 12 July 
June 21| June 28 | July 5 |] June 23 | June 30| July 7 
Me July 15 July 17 
sisi 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ane Cerebrospinal Meningitis 1 3 ey 2 1 4 4 2 
~ ie BO 180 19 109 71 128 84 105 60 
Diphtheria... ....-.--- 256 250 161 149 132 152 147 62 
aes Dysentery (Bacillary) .-- 1 15 33 1 0 0 0 0 
cal Epidemic Encephalitis-_ - 2 6 6 1 6 1 3 1 
arr Epidemic Jaundice- ---.- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
aii Gonorrhoea_.----.----- 82 84 46 95 124 82 101 45 
7 1 3 3 22 18 8 6 
1 2 0 1 0 1 1 0 
ih ol. onanaenian 4 3 5 1 2 3 2 7 
356 255 132 120 830 605 | 607 307 
Mumps. --- 53 49 40 24 14 6 9 
37 87 27 12 39 46. | 41 15 
1 4 1 2 21 0 
Rocky Mt.Spotted Fever 0 0 0 0 0. 0 
Scarlet _---- 134 118 78 541. 1384 
133 - 99 88 || 22 12 18 
202 220. 158 |: . 139 131 14.1... 
1641 1050 | 996 1808 "1455 1426 732 
33113" 7-24 3500... CALIFORNIA STATE PRINTING -OFKICE 
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